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in any athletic game, or games, any sum of money in 
excess of his actual and bare, legitimate expenses in- 
curred in playing the game or games, shall be eligible 
to represent his school in the championship series. 
(The only items of expense that are to be considered 
legitimate under this regulation are board, lodging, 
transportation, and laundry.) Before any student who 
has received money can be considered as eligible, he 
himself and his high school principal must make defi- 
nite declaration to the committee that his case comes 
within the limits designated in this regulation. Pro- 
vided, that in case an appeal on eligibility is made to 
the committee under this regulation, the committee will 
review the evidence in the case and will render a 
decision. 

11. No student shall be considered eligible to repre- 
sent his school in this championship series who has al- 
ready represented a high school, or high schools, during 
any game or part of a game in four championship series 
in football in previous years. Participation in one or 
more years of preparatory school football shall count 
the same as one or more years in the championship 
series. Participation in one or more years of high 
school football in other states shall count the same as 
one or more years in the championship series. 

12. If one or more ineligible players are used on a 
team during a game, then that game shall be forfeited 
to the opposing team. 

13. Immediately after Ocotber 28th, at the call of 
the committee a conference will be held of the faculty 
managers of all teams entering the western champion- 
ship series, and a conference will be held of the faculty 
managers of all teams entering the western champion- 
ship series. These conferences will arrange the sched- 
ule of the championship series, east and west, for the 
purpose of selecting through a process of elimination 
two teams which shall come to Chapel Hill for the final 
state championship game, the date for this to be settled 
by the committee. Provided, that should any two 
managers fail to agree among themselves at the con- 
ference as to whether their teams shall meet on the 
home field of either of the teams, and should they fail 
further to agree on some nearby neutral meeting place, 
then it is understood that their teams shall meet on 
Emerson Field at the University under whatsoever 
financial conditions the committee may be able to pro- 
pose and at whatsoever date the committee may name. 

14. The committee will pay the railway fare both 
ways on a basis of fifteen men per team and will pro- 
vide entertainment at Chapel Hill for the two teams 
which shall be selected to play the state championship 
game. 



15. The committee at the University is composed of 
N. W. Walker, Chairman; E. R. Rankin, Secretary; 
C. T. Woollen, W. McK. Fetzer, and R. A. Fetzer. 



THE ARTS OF LEISURE 

By HAROLD D. MEYER 

Associate Professor of Sociology, University of North Carolina 

A GREAT RENAISSANCE of the arts of leis- 
ure in America, because of the large measure of 
free time now provided the working people of the 
United States, and since present working conditions 
leave strength with which to enjoy it, was the keynote 
of the Recreational Congress recently held in Atlantic 
City. This slogan was given by the president, Joseph 
Lee, in his annual message to the Congress. 

"Culture is a product of leisure, and the great need of to- 
day is for intelligent guidance in this field. Every child 
should be exposed to art and recreation. We should have 
national games of every sort for every age. The big task 
before recreation leaders is to implant games and songs in 
the hearts of the people, rather than institutions." 

"You cannot have sound and moral citizens unless 
you have physical fitness" was the declaration of 
former Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh, of Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Eugene L. Fisk, medical director of the 
Life Extension Institute, declared in his address, that 
no country can long maintain its political freedom 
after it has lost its physical liberty. 

"What we need is a nation to teach our children to use 
their hands in delicate and skilfuU crafts ; to give them more 
creative games. The young artist must have some glimpse, 
the dream, the vision, in some concrete work of art, before 
he can go back to his plow to create." 

This was the message of Lorado Taft, leading 
American sculptor. 

"The political spirit of a country depends on physical apti- 
tude and is the product of leisure. No wealth can therefore 
compensate a country for the loss of its physical strength and 
spirit. Through these I believe we shall triumph even over 
the Iron Man of industry." 

- The words of Arthur Pound, distinguished author 
of "The Iron Man" and an editor of the New York 
Evening Post. 

"Americans talk too much and don't sing enough," 
said Professor P. W. Dykema, of the University of 
Wisconsin, and a leading authority on music. "What- 
ever we do, don't Americanize the arts. We are in 
danger of becoming a nation of piano bumpers, radio 
rounders, and grafonola grinders. These mechanical 
instruments, if unwisely used, are dangerous to the 
musical life of America." 

Predicting a great future for the motion picture 
if it will cease to imitate the theatre, George Pierce 
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Baker, Professor of Dramatic Literature at Harvard 
University, expressed his confidence that the silent 
drama will eventually achieve the status of real. art. 
"The drama must come straight from the hearts of 
the people. Europe considers the drama as a fine art. 
Our young people are not related to this art by 
American education. Dramatic Art consists not only 
in writing plays, but in producing them." 

R. J. Atkinsin, of the Athletic Research department 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, claimed that a large 
number of the delinquents in penal institutions are 
there because of a yellow streak. "They break laws 
because they are quitters, and cannot stand the gaflf, 
and their emotions run away from them." 

These are just a few of the many splendid thoughts 
and expressions brought out at the National Recre- 
ational Congress, which met in its ninth annual ses- 
sion in Atlantic City, New Jersey, October ninth to 
twelfth. The Congress was under the leadership of 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, and Community Service, Incorporated. This 
was the first conference of the national recreational 
body since the war. More than six hundred delegates 
were in attendance. There were representatives from 
most of the states, and a number from Canada and 
foreign countries. The delegates were officials of the 
two sponsoring organizations, volunteer agencies, edu- 
cational leaders, heads of industrial organizations, and 
many individuals interested in play and recreation. 

The program was well planned and excellently car- 
ried out. The delegates were given four days of full 
opportunity to know what the other fellow was doing, 
and receive unbounded inspiration and interest in the 
work. There was a general meeting for the first hour 
in the morning. This was followed by committee and 
sectional meetings, lasting an hour. Then a general 
session would end the morning program. In the 
afternoon the session would be opened with a gen- 
eral gathering, and then sectional meetings would fol- 
low. The latter part of the afternoon was devoted to 
visiting exhibits, holding individual conferences, and 
seeing motion pictures of recreational activities. 
There was a general session each night, followed by 
play periods of games, folk-dances, story plays, and 
social dancing. 

Some of the country's leading recreation wcfrkers 
were on the program. Joseph Lee, president of the 
Congress and president of the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America, and Community 
Service, Inc., delivered the opening address. Com- 
munity singing was led by Professor P. W. Dykema, 
University of Wisconsin. Demonstrations of games, 
folk-dancing, and story plays were led by Miss Eliza- 
beth Burchenal, play expert. Community Music was 



the subject of Archibald T. Davison, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Arthur Pound spoke about his Iron Man, 
and E. C. Lindeman addressed the congress on the 
New Psychology of Play. Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
former governor of Pennsylvania, delivered a splen- 
did speech on Physical Fitness. Mrs. Milton P. Hig- 
gins, president of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, spoke on Play, the 
Parent and the Home. Community Drama was the 
subject of George P. Baker, of Harvard University. 
John H. Finley, associate editor of the New York 
Times, spoke on the Wisdom of Leisure, and Lorado 
Taft, the noted sculptor, addressed the congress on 
Beauty in the Home Town. 

There were representatives from all the large city 
playgrounds, and from every type of play and recre- 
ational activity; these delegates took part in the sec- 
tional meetings. In all, it was a splendid opportunity 
to become acquainted with the field, to know what the 
other fellow is doing, and to become filled with new 
ideas. It was a fine congress. The speakers were 
well chosen. Their messages were fully received. 
The delegates were awake to their opportunities. The 
spirit of every occasion was inspirational and the ma- 
jority of the sectional meeting talks were profitable. 
It is to be hoped that every delegate will carry back 
to his or her community the fundamentals laid down 
by the congress, and work out in a practical way the 
many ideas received. 



N. C DEBATE QUERY 

ANNOUNCEMENT has just been made that the 
query to be discussed this year by the schools 
having membership in the High School Debating 
Union of North Carolina is : Resolved, That Congress 
should provide for enforcement of the decisions of 
the Railroad Labor Board. 

It is expected that the discussion of this important 
public question in the triangular debates next spring 
will be most interesting. 

All schools of secondary nature in the State are in- 
vited to take part in the debates. School officials who 
are interested should write E. R. Rankin, 'secretary, 
at Chapel Hill, in regard to enrolling their schools. A 
75 page handbook of material on the query will be 
ready for distribution by December 15. 

The Aycock Memorial Cup, the beautiful trophy 
provided by the Carolina inter-collegiate debaters, for 
the school finally winning out in the state-wide con- 
test, has been won in the past by the following high 
schools : Pleasant Garden, Winston-Salem, Wilson 
twice, Graham, Waynesville, Durham three times, and 
Asheville. — E. R. Rankin. 



